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Prefatory Note 


The purpose of this issue of Social Action is to re-examine the 
idea of freedom. The preservation of freedom is today the central 
theme both of our domestic political discussions and debates and of 
our foreign policy. It is no accident that this emphasis is in accord 
with a theme that runs through the New Testament, one which is 
also a major historic theme of the Protestant faith. For it is now a 
commonplace that what is sometimes called the Hebrew-Greek- 


‘Christian tradition has in great measure furnished the dominant ideals 


of our Western culture. And it is no wonder that in a time of political 
and social ferment throughout the world we should see a closing of 
ranks among the American people in an alarmed defense of their 
“way of life,’ and an increasing stress on values that are shared, in 
varying degree, by all elements in our democratic society. We have come 
to think of the contemporary crisis as one in which all our most 
cherished possessions can be summed up in one precious word—freedom. 

There is powerful appeal and a good deal of validity in this effort 
to find one all-embracing purpose, one common rallying point for 


~ Americans and for all who would be citizens of a free world. Indeed, 


the scholars who have been writing for this magazine in recent years 
have sought to contribute to this end by making the Christian faith, 
with its emphasis on freedom, directly relevant to social and political 
realities. 

Yet some of us are deeply concerned lest in this time of anxiety 
and insecurity the Christian Church and the ideals of Christianity may 


lose their spiritual identity and become mere adjuncts of political and 


economic forces. For this reason we feel that the concept of freedom, 


‘which so largely dominates present-day thought and discussion con- 


cerning politics, business, education, and our entire cultural heritage, 
should be subjected to careful re-examination in a Christian perspective. 

The reader should be warned in advance that he will find as the 
discussion develops an unconventional distinction between liberty, as 


“absence of restraint, and freedom, as a spiritual achievement. The dis- 


tinction may seem arbitrary as far as the words are concerned, though 


it is not novel; but distinction between the ideas we think basic in 


Christian ethics. 
—F.E. J. 
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This Freedom of Ours 


“Land of Liberty” 


“With a great price obtained I this freedom.” So spoke the 
Roman tribune to Saint Paul—if one may revert to the King 
James Version to point a contemporary moral. Freedom in this 
instance meant citizenship, and the great Apostle was quick to 
assert that his own citizenship, with its heritage of political 
freedom, was a birthright. This fits surprisingly well into the 
American pattern of thought. For to most of us in this land 
the United States of America is synonymous with political and 
religious liberty. As Lincoln put it, the nation was “conceived 
in liberty.” Young America was the very embodiment of a 
protest against arbitrary control of persons or of their posses- 
sions. And the charter of this new freedom was written in blood. 


It is impossible to gauge the historical importance of the fact 
that this country was born in revolution—in a successful attempt 
to “overthrow the government by force.” The narrow na- 
tionalism that was described in these pages last month in the — 
article on “The United Nations and the Disciplines of Peace” 
may doubtless be traced partly to the fact that the government 
then overthrown was one maintained by a foreign power. This 
made it natural to regard everything foreign as a threat to the — 
freedom for which America was to stand. Here was a brave 
little republic asking only one thing of the world: to keep off i 
its back. This was obviously the point of Washington’s farewell 
warning to the nation against entangling foreign alliances. 


Distrust of Government j 


But who can measure the influence of the Revolution on the — 
American attitude toward government itself? Freedom that is 
won by revolt has a certain flavor of lawlessness; that is to say, — 
government is regarded with a certain apprehensiveness, a 
feeling that it will bear watching. This is doubtless why the 
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‘Bill of Rights is largely negative—a restraint upon govern- 
ment. The best government is considered to be one that is not 
_ strong enough to do great harm. If we Americans are, as charged, 
_a lawless people it is not that we believe in lawlessness for its 
own sake but that we tend to fear and distrust government. 
Freedom is held to be not so much something won and pre- 
served for men by their government as a claim made good 
against government—as a set of rights which government is 
mot permitted to invade. 

Thus it comes about that at this moment the national gov- 
ermment commends itself to the electorate as one that promotes 
individual liberty by limiting its own functions. It assumes that 
it does most for people when it is tryimg to do least. No ques- 
tion is here raised about the validity of this philosophy: the 
point is that this is the way it zs, and that, right or wrong, the 
present preoccupation of political leaders with the limitation 
‘of governmental powers is quite in line with our early history. 


Liberty as “Freedom from” 


The kind of freedom thus sought is, of course, freedom from, 
rather than freedom for, to employ a commonly used formula. 
It is rooted in the assumption that immunity from coercion 
would make men “free.” Man was destined to work out his 
salvation. He must not, as we would say today, permit himself 
to be “pushed around.” 

It is here suggested, then, that this country’s origin in a revolt 

against an oppressive government gave permanent character 
‘to the American conception of freedom. The late Lord Lothian 
pointed out to some American visitors at the British Embassy 
‘in Washington a huge painting of George III, remarking in 
his genial way, “There, gentlemen, is the real founder of your 
Republic!” Freedom, American style, became synonymous with 
escape from imposed authority—with absence of coercion 
and restraint. The Statue of Liberty is a perpetual symbol of 
this conception. The poor and oppressed of the world are in- 
vited to escape from their plight and accept the boon of liberty 
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in the land of the free. To millions of immigrants this country 
came to mean, and continues to mean, emancipation from 
hereditary political and social restraints, and the right to live 
one’s own life. The annihilation of the institution of slavery 
was another act in the drama of “Liberty enlightening the 
world.” 


It would doubtless occur to the reader without its being 
mentioned that the famous frontier thesis of Frederick Jackson 
Turner has a direct bearing on the development of this ideal 
of liberty as absence of restraint. The rapidly moving frontier 
with its minimal social pressures beckoned the adventurous and 
fostered the individualism which has become so marked a 
characteristic of our people. 


All this was authentic and momentous. It would be a fatal 
error to depreciate this negative aspect of freedom, expressed 
in terms of political and social liberty. Honesty compels us, 
to be sure, to acknowledge that the task of establishing liberty 
in this country is far from complete. The fact that at mid-century 
we can still stage a battle over civil rights that rocks the nation 
politically is a melancholy reminder of the unfinished business 
of democracy. But the United States of America has set her 
course toward the goal envisaged in the Preamble of the Con- 
stitution and in the Bill of Rights and, please God, that course 
will not be reversed. 


However, a major concern of the present discussion is to 
appraise our national ideal of freedom in order to discover 
whether the customary interpretation of it is ethically adequate. 
As already intimated, the view here taken—in the great hope 
that it will provoke inquiry and deepen concern—is that the 
accidents of our history have fixed in the minds and behavior 
of our people a notion of freedom which is virtually synony- 
mous with absence of coercion, with what may well be called 
individual liberty, in the sense of a guarantee not to be “pushed 
around.” This is far less than the Christian conception of free- 
dom, though it is an unmistakable ingredient of it. 
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f Moral Freedom 


Before proceeding further with our analysis it may be noted 
that the political and social manifestations of liberty to which 
attention has been called have their counterpart in the prevail- 
ing conception of moral character. In our culture one is held 
to have achieved personal, moral freedom when he has become 
_ self-sufficient, independent of the “crowd,” and aware of being 
captain of his soul”—when, like the Village Blacksmith, he 
‘looks the whole world in the face, for he owes not any man.” 
One of our most eminent citizens, when addressing a Bible 
class, gave an amusing account of the advice given a young 
man by one of his elders who had achieved recognized success. 
“So live,” the venerable gentleman said, “that you can look any 
man in the eye and tell him to go to hell!” One who knows 
the American spirit can hardly fail to sense in these words a 
sort of profanely authentic version of what it means to be a 
free man, American style. 


The Laissez-Faire Tradition 

The slant given by our national history to our thinking about 
freedom has been greatly reinforced by what is called the tradi- 
tion of laissez faire. The Encyclopedia Britannica gives a pithy 
definition of this theory: “Laissez faire may be defined as the 
doctrine which demands the minimum interference by govern- 
ment in economic and political affairs.” It is said to have orig+ 
inated in the terse reply given to Colbert, a seventeenth century 
‘French statesman, by a manufacturer when the former asked 
what he could do to help industry: “Laissez-nous faire’—Let 
us alone! The doctrine arose by way of protest against mercan- 
tilism, an elaborate system of governmental regulations based 
on a now outmoded theory of the national welfare. What a 
modern sound this slogan has! Indeed, the businessman of the 
“mercantilist” era, if he could be resuscitated and escorted into 
a trade association meeting—or a session of Congress—might 
say, “This is where I came in.” 

It is no mere accident of history that the year 1776 saw 
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both the birth of the United States of America and publication 
of Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, the “bible” of laissez 
faire.’ The individualistic philosophy fostered by our history 
and by the impact of the frontier was thoroughly undergirded 
by the laissez-faire school of economic thought which was 
ascendant in Europe when the Republic was being established. 
It was an elaborate system of doctrine, having close affinities 
with the modern philosophy of utilitarianism, which has as its 
goal the achievement in human society of maximum satisfac- 
tions on the part of a maximum number of people. “The greatest 
good for the greatest number” has become one of our com- 
monest ethical slogans. 


The Invisible Hand 


To Adam Smith, who was primarily a moral philosopher, 
this ideal was implemented by an “invisible hand,” which so 
ordered the economic relations of men that in respect to pro- 
duction, distribution, and exchange the best possible outcomes 
were realized as a result of what seemed like a blind striving, — 
each for his own ends. ; 

It is perhaps a controversial point to what extent the laissez- 
faire theorists had a theological component in their thought. 
But the doctrines they propounded fitted very well into the 
deistic conception, so widely prevalent in their day, of a God 
who is concealed behind the mechanism of the world. The © 

“laws of nature and of nature’s God”—this is a phrase typical — 
of deism. The founding fathers believed in God but not as con- ( 
tinually acting in history. God as Creator was the architect of © 4 
a giant mechanism geared to an original purpose but operating, — 
so to speak, on its own. The theologians were not slow to see f 
the implications of the laissez-faire theory for a religious sanc- — 
tion of the economic system. The “free” individual as enter- 
priser, buyer, or seller became the instrument of the “invisible — 
hand” quite without being aware of the fact. An old religious — 


— 


1. In justice to Adam Smith it should be said that he set limits to the applica- i 
tion of the doctrine, explicitly exempting joint stock companies. 
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tract published in England comments on the wonders of a 
Providence which so orders the world that the best good of all 
_is served when each one is looking out solely for himself! 


We must not, however, conclude that the “invisible hand” 

_ is altogether a myth. That is to say, there is a tendency in human 

affairs, as there is in nature, to arrive at an equilibrium of forces, 

but not necessarily a salutary one. Professor Howard R. Bowen 
in a recent study has put the matter well: 


“Economists have never questioned seriously that there would 
be tendencies toward a kind of equilibrium in an economy based 
on laissez-faire principles. Much of so-called classical economics 
has been an elaboration of the nature of this equilibrium and 
of the process by which it would be approached. But the im- 
portant part of the faith of those who advanced the theory of 
laissez faire was that this equilibrium toward which the system 
would tend represented the best possible use of the factors of 
production from the point of view of society—society being 
-tegarded as a sum total of all the individuals in it. It was thought 
that if the self-interest of individuals were given free play, 
restrained only by competition of other individuals but not by 
government or any form of social control, the best of all possible. 
social results would automatically follow.”” 


‘In the context of our present discussion the key words in that 
passage are those that state the assumption which Bowen is 
criticizing: “if the self-interest of individuals were given free 
play .. . the best of all possible social results would automati- 
cally follow.” This kind of freedom has no moral quality. It is 
merely a mechanism that operates by giving free reim to private 
interest. Yet it is only by frankly recognizing the strength of 
the ego urge and its role in human life that we can arrive at a 
fealistic view of liberty. We may at this point anticipate the 
course of further discussion by saying that its aim will be to 
indicate a necessary transition from /iberty with its individualis- 


2. Social Responsibilities of the Businessman (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1953), p. 16. 
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tic, self-centered character to freedom as an ethical concept 
carrying the spiritual values with which the Christian faith 
seeks to invest it. 


The Ground of Liberty 


Having noted the self-centered character of the concept of © 
liberty that has prevailed in America—having its roots, of © 
course, in the Old World—we ought at once to soften the 
judgment by reference to the rugged moral scrutiny that great 
minds have given it. It was pointed out earlier that Adam Smith 
was a moral philosopher; he was no mere theorist who devoted 
his talents, as many do, to the elaboration of a rationale to make 
men and women comfortable in the pursuit of gain. There is 
no reason to think that he or other laissez-faire theorists were 
lacking in spiritual sensitivity. 

We must look especially at John Stuart Mill, great British 
philosopher of individualism, whose essay On Liberty (1859) 
is still a classic. It has been said of Mill that he experienced a 
continual inner struggle between his philosophical convictions 
and his social sympathies for those members of society who 
found the competitive struggle too hard to sustain. But the point 
here is that Mill’s rational defense of individual liberty had a 
profoundly social base. Consider the way he derives the prin-— 
ciple of free speech. What does he say? Not a word about the © 
“natural right” of the individual as against the state, but some — 
ringing words about the social well-being. “If all mankind, ; 
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save one,” says Mill, “were of one opinion, mankind would be 
no more justified in silencing the solitary individual than he, © 
if he had the power, would be justified in silencing mankind. 
The peculiar evil of silencing the expression of opinion is that — 
it is robbing the whole human race, present and future—those — 
who dissent from the opinion even more than those who hold it. 

For if the opinion is right, they are deprived of the opportunity — 
of exchanging error for truth; and if wrong, they lose the clear 
and livelier impression of truth produced by its collision with 
error.” 
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This may well be regarded as one of the high points in the 
literature of liberty in the English language. Mill’s denuncia- 
tion of the suppression of liberty is as relevant today as when it 
was written. But more significant is the ground of liberty which 
he lays firmly in the social good, not in one’s private “right” 

to get something off his mind. We shall return to this absorbing 

topic later when. considering contemporary civil liberties. Mill’s 
contention is basic, because of the all too prevalent tendency 
to think of liberty as something inherent in the constitution of 
a human being which keeps him in perpetual conflict with his 
fellows. To make an absolute out-of individual liberty, whether 
in relation to the state or to the church, is to take a step to- 
ward anarchy. 


It would, of course, be a mistake to infer that such considera- 
tions as these make liberty, whether political, social or familial 
—liberty understood as resistance to coercion of mind and con- 
science—any less important than the literature of democracy 
represents it to be. But the duty to respect the liberties of others 
is an obligation to treat people as persons, and hence responsible 
for theit own destiny,—not out of any assumption that the 
bestowal of liberty of thought and action will make any one a 
free soul. The imperative to: avoid coercing others—except as 
the well-being of the community requires it—is an ethical 
ultimate, because personality is an ultimate. It may indeed 
involve serious hazard to the person whose liberty is thus re- 
spected. The withholding of restraint out of respect for liberty 
in the case of one who is hell-bent may actually increase the 
dimensions of the moral disaster awaiting him; but this in no 
way lessens the obligation of others to allow him to make his 
own choices—again assuming that the social good does not 
require intervention.’ 


3. The writer is indebted to the Conference on Science, Philosophy and Re- 
ligion for permission to adapt for use here some patagraphs from his paper in its 
symposium, Freedom and Authority in Our Time, and to quote from certain other 
papers published in that volume. 
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Protestantism and Liberty 


Continual and inconclusive debate has been carried on over 
the influence of the rise of Protestantism on the theory and 
practice of liberty. On the face of it, the Reformation or “Revolt,” 
as Catholic writers call it, was a libertarian movement. That is 
to say, it embodied an affirmation of the supremacy of the in- 
dividual conscience as against ecclesiastical authority. The 
“universal priesthood” became an article of Protestant faith. 
But nothing is more evident now than our confusion as to 
where spiritual authority resides. Individualism has gone so far 
with us that in recent years Protestant leaders have been placing 
compensating emphasis on the authority of the church. 

As is well known, the dissenting tradition—or “left-wing” 
tradition as church historians call it—was a powerful factor 
in molding American Protestantism. The conservative “right 
wing,’ representing the European state church tradition, avoided 
the extreme individualism of Reformation thinking. The classi- 
cal Christian doctrine of the church was not seriously assailed 
in the Anglican, Lutheran, and Reformed churches. But the 
“free” churches, the “sects,” and the religious denominations 
in this country which reflect the dissenting tradition adopted, 
whether consciously or not, a revolutionary theory of the church. 

What do we mean by a revolutionary theory of the church? 
Briefly this: in the classical Christian view the church is the 
prior reality, and the individual is born into it, as he is born 
into the secular community; while in the modern sectarian view 
the individual person has priority, and the church is secondary, 
a “gathering” of redeemed souls. 

An amusing but apt illustration of the sectarian attitude was 
given by a great Methodist leader of the last generation. He 
related that at the conclusion of a “revival” campaign in a rather 
primitive community the enthusiastic converts set about to or- 
ganize a church. At the dedication there was a “season” of 
prayer during which an old lady exclaimed, “Praise the Lord! 
- We didn’t have any church, and folks could get converted right 

from the start!” The sectarian reaction against institutional 
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festraint could scarcely be more effectively put. But when the 

-ptice of spontaneity and fervor is a radical anti-institutionalism 
the cost turns out to be too great. If in the interest of religious 
liberty for the individual the religious community itself is given 
an insignificant place, there can be no continuity of religious 
life and no religious history. Sectarian Protestantism is begin- 
hing to understand this—and not too soon. 


There is no more perplexing problem confronting the ecu- 
“Mmenical movement than that of attaining some working agree- 
- Ment as to the meaning of the church. The sectarian conception 
of the church easily degenerates into a chaotic ecstasy over “soul 
freedom.” The basic problem is one of authority and freedom— 
or as we would prefer to put it, of institutional authority and 
individual liberty. For Protestants this is only secondarily a 
matter of discipline, for church discipline, as far as the laity are 
concerned, is little more than a historical memory. The issue 
concerns, rather, the dependence of the individual upon the 
_teligious fellowship for insight, for guidance, for the working 
out of his salvation. The great Reformers believed, just as firmly 
as the Roman Catholics believed, that the church was necessary 
for salvation. Calvin and Luther affirmed the doctrine, “no 
salvation outside the church,” and they would have been quite 
at sea without this belief. To be sure, they had to develop an 
appropriate conception of the church, one which did not identify 
it with a particular visible ecclesiastical structure. This they did 
and, by the way, accomplished it in a fashion of which the recent 
pronouncement from Rome in the celebrated case of Father 
Feeney is strikingly reminiscent.* 

This is not to minimize the importance of religious liberty 
in its elementary sense, as we Protestants have affirmed it. Just 
as political liberty, required by respect for the citizen as a 
person, remains a foundation stone in our cultural heritage, sO 
religious liberty as a bulwark against coercive restraint or con- 


4, Father Feeney, a Jesuit priest, was disciplined by Rome for proclaiming that 
in order to be saved one must be in actual communion with the Roman Catholic 


Church. 
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straint, from whatever source, is a first principle of our Protes- 
tant faith—even though stress on its negative implications has 
obscured the deeper meaning of religious freedom, positively 
conceived. 


Protestantism and Free Enterprise 


But Protestantism is credited with making a distinctive con- 
tribution to the prevailing conception of liberty in the political 
and economic, as well as the religious, spheres. How much did 
Calvinism have to do with the development of the laissez-faire 


economic theory and the corresponding doctrine concerning the 


function of the state? Frankly, no one can say. Probably, how- 
ever, it is safe to answer: not so much as some of its critics try 
to make out but more than most of us are quite ready to recog- 
nize. Max Weber, in The Protestant Ethic, and R. H. Tawney, 
in Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, have indicated how con- 
ducive to the discipline of capital accumulation was the Calvinist 
doctrine of “election,” and how the Protestant exaltation of the 
secular “calling” strengthened business enterprise. 

On the other hand, the late Harold J. Laski, who certainly 
would never have pulled his punches where religion was con- 
cerned, argued that there was no evidence of a cause-and-effect 
relationship between Protestantism and the capitalist system, 
but that both reflected cultural factors that were controlling. 
A more recent writer, Professor Milton Yinger, in a thoughtful 
book, Religion in the Struggle for Power, also throws doubt 
on the often repeated statement that Protestantism had a paren- 
tal relationship to laissez-faire capitalism. 

Many a person will be disposed to ask, “What if it did?” And 
undoubtedly many of us Protestants would take satisfaction in 
the assurance that their branch of the Christian faith had con- 
tributed much to what we tend to regard as the structure of 
liberty in the modern world. But this is beside the present 
point, which is that Protestantism in a variety of ways has 
tended to identify freedom with individual liberty, thus te- 
inforcing the trend of our political and social history. We are 
12 
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here attempting to examine this secular view in the light of 
an adequate conception of personal freedom. 

We may note here in passing, in anticipation of next month’s 
discussion of the Christian in politics, that the Protestant em- 
phasis on individual, private judgment has given much support 
to the principle of “independent” voting. Here liberty of con- 
Science sometimes spells ineptitude in political action. 


What, Then, Is Freedom? 


_ We have seen how that great exponent of liberty in the 
laissez-faire tradition, John Stuart Mill, found the ultimate 
Sanction for personal liberty as a claim against the state in a 
long-range view of the social well-being. Let us set alongside 
this a complementary fact to which Professor Karl Deutsch 
has called attention: “As John Stuart Mill knew so well, the 
development of a state or an organization is inseparable in 
the long run from the development of the type of individuals 
it produces or permits to grow.” 
There is, no doubt, a polar relationship between society and 
‘the individual—as the philosophers say, a “dialectical” rela- 
tionship. Society, represented in its political aspect by the state, 
makes its demands upon the individual, and the individual 
asserts his claims against society. The conflict is resolved only 
when and to the extent that society and its agent, the state, test 
their aims by the quality of personality they develop, and the 
individual tests his claims by reference to the well-being of the 
community to which he belongs. 
_ This is another way of saying that the ultimate test of de- 
mocracy will be found in its Capacity to produce the kind of 
people who can make it work. And the people who can make 
it work must have learned that in addition to the /iberty they 
crave there must be order, that without order liberty means 
chaos. Plato’s skepticism of democracy was at least in part well 
grounded: he discerned the threat to stable government that 
arises from popular failure to exercise restraint, or, as he put it, 


5. In Freedom and Authority in Our Time, op. cit., p. 286. 
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from an excess of freedom. The result is the destruction of order. 
A contemporary writer has said that we moderns should learn — 
from Plato that the first business of government is to govern; 
it is a secondary responsibility to govern well. Freedom, it is — 
here submitted, is attained through the discipline of individual — 
liberty. 

If the line of thought we have been following is correct, the 
political and moral crisis which causes us so much concern is — 
due in great part to the fact that in our preoccupation with — 
liberty we have failed to see that it is never secure until it has _ 
been disciplined by the social conscience and converted into 
inner spiritual freedom. Liberty can be conferred by the with- 
holding of pressure whether of restraint or constraint, but free- 
dom is attained only as a realized capacity to choose whole- 
heartedly what one honestly holds to be morally preferable. 

The classic example is the agonized cry of Saint Paul: “So 
I find it to be a law that when I want to do right, evil lies close 
at hand. For I delight in the law of God, in my inmost self, but 
I see in my members another law at war with the law of my — 
mind and making me captive to the law of sin which dwells — 
in my members. Wretched man that I am! Who will deliver 
me from this body of death?” (Romans 7:21 24 Revised 
Standard Version). What Paul is struggling for is freedom in 
the only sense in which it is ultimately significant. He takes for 
granted the power to choose. But to be able to choose the good 
against an inner inclination to evil—aye, there’s the rub! 

The Stoics’ urge to live according to the law of nature reflects 
the same mood. “Who,” says Epictetus, “chooses to live in 
error? No man. Who chooses to live deceived, liable to mistake, 
unjust, unrestrained, discontented, mean? No man.” Bad men, 
he says, fall into evils they would avoid, and fail to obtain that 
which they wish. For, he declares, no bad man is free! | 

George Matheson expressed this idea in the words of a fa-_ 
miliar hymn: iq 

“Make me a captive, Lord, ! 
And then I shall be free.” 
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_ All true freedom, it has been well said, is ‘‘a form of obedience.” 
It is interesting to note that, as Mill found a rationale for 
secular liberty by reference to the social good, Luther found the 
freedom of the Christian man” in a joyous commitment to the 
will of God. “When God,” he writes, “in his sheer mercy and 
without any merit of mine has given me such unspeakable 
tiches, shall I not then freely, joyously, wholeheartedly, un- 
_prompted do everything that I know will please him? I will 
Sive myself as a sort of Christ to my neighbor as Christ gave 
himself for me. . . . I must even take to myself the sins of 
others as Christ took mine to himself. Thus we see that the 
Christian man lives not to himself but to Christ and his neigh- 
bor through love.” Here individual liberty passes over into the 
Spiritual freedom of a redeemed soul. 


“Liberty, Equality, Fraternity’ , 


It may make clearer what is meant by freedom as a refine- 
ment, of transmutation, of liberty if we consider for a moment 
the great French Revolutionary triad: Liberty, Equality, Fra- 
ternity. In the framework of our discussion liberty is the asser- 
tive, aggressive, individualistic component. Equality is a social 
concept defining the limits of liberty. It is restrictive, disciplinary: 
it requires, at whatever cost in terms of my own liberty, that I 
accord a similar liberty to my neighbor. The strain between the 
drive to seek one’s own ends and to realize one’s potentialities, 
on the one hand, and the binding force of social conscience, 
on the other, is terrific. Liberty and equality are like the two 
sides of an arch, in perpetual tension sustained only by the 
keystone, and the keystone is called fraternity. In terms of our 
discussion it signifies the attainment of inner spiritual freedom 
—the capacity to choose the common good in relations with 
one’s fellows, which is always one’s own highest good. 

Freedom, then, is the self-mastery attained by the human 
spirit when faced by the necessity of adjusting its own authentic 
drives and aspirations to the external pressures that are inherent 
in community. Freedom is never bestowed; nor is it inherent; 
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it is achieved. It sheds a new light on all our values, so that the © 
claims of liberty are reassessed and therein unilateral urgency 
is tempered, while the demands of the community for equality 
lose their crassness in a reappraisal of all the ethical factors 
involved. 


“True freedom,” says one of our foremost contemporary 
scholars, “as many philosophers and moralists have pointed out — 
in various ways, consists not just in doing what you like (which — 
implies servitude to your likings and cravings) or in exerting 
irresponsible preferences, but in discovering what is necessary _ 
on the highest and most comprehensive level, and then willingly 
performing that necessity.” That statement is from Julian 
Huxley.° It characterizes in secular language what in religious — 
terms we call the will of God. To be sure, the great French ideal — 
we have referred to was not realized. Indeed, in current theologi-_ 
cal usage, it was “utopian” and not realizable in historic time. | 
But it is the function of utopias to visualize ideals that are too 
high to be fully actualized but at the same time so authentic as 4 
to inspire unrelenting pursuit. Like the great myths that enrich © 
our culture, utopias are destroyed when blindly confused with — 
actualities; yet robbed of them we should be poor indeed. The i 
French patriots seem to have seen clearly that only an experi- — 
ence of brotherhood could resolve the conflict between the in- 
dividual and the social group; only fraternity could tame the 
power that “always tends to corrupt.” The achievement of a 
genuine, inclusive fraternity is still a task for the future, yet 
only as it is approached will substantial progress toward freedom 
be made. The major social significance of Christianity is its 
capacity for realizing in ever higher degree, in the common life, 
its ideal of a “beloved community.” Freedom and love are in- 
separable. 


Freedom as Adjustment 
We have endeavored in what has gone before to suggest a 
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framework for dealing with the problem of attaining personal 
freedom. We have said that freedom tends to be identified with 
liberty, as absence of coercion upon the individual, and that a 
genuine experience of freedom cannot be had in the mere 
exercise of liberty so conceived. The difficulty here is that the 
experience of being free presupposes some way of accepting and 
managing the inevitably increasing restraints upon individual 
liberty in a dynamic and increasingly complex society like ours. 
One might almost state the problem in the formula, How to be 
hampered and like it! As limitations upon liberty are accepted, 
‘compensation must be found if life is not to become stifled. If 
choices between objective alternatives are reduced, something 
must be enhanced to atone for the loss. This is, in the first in-. 
stance, a matter of psychology, as every parent knows. It is also 
an ethical question, since the quality of personality and character 
is involved. 

Indeed this quality factor furnishes a clue to our problem. 
For we live in a world of progressive quantitative contraction. 
We have occupied most of the habitable spots, often beyond 
the limits of comfort. We jam the highways, with mounting 
risk to life and limb. We have burrowed beneath the surface 
of the earth wherever mineral treasure lurked and staked out 
our claims. We even contest the rights to properties beneath 
the sea. And now at last we have so filled the air with our 
mechanical birds that with all the heavens to pass in they collide 
with each other! No, not “at last,’ for outer space is calling. 
But barring escape into the outer regions we seem destined to 
crowd each other more and more and thus in quantitative terms 
to encroach increasingly upon each other’s lives. 

It is odd that we have not realized the absurdity of expecting 
an increase in our liberties in a world such as we have been: 
making. It is inescapable that there should be less and less of 
the private, the unilateral, in our lives. To say that this means 
more of the “collective” would be misleading, for that word 
connotes more than we are concerned with here. The question 
is not who owns what or who runs what, but how normal human 
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beings can live happily and rewardingly in a world where less 
and less can be done by anybody without saying “By your leave” 
to somebody else. 

Obviously, freedom cannot grow in our world if it is measured 
in immunities, in rights, in privileges, which have to be staked 
out against equivalent rights of others. This is why fine-sounding 
words about a person’s liberty ending where another’s begins 
get us nowhere in terms of real freedom. For it is not pleasing 
to be told to “stay in your own back yard” when what really 
interests you is somewhere else. Genuine freedom is something 
realized within us. It is measured not in quantity, but in quality. 
I am willing to spend more time in my own back yard, if I can 
find something new to explore there. I am reconciled to driving 
more slowly when it dawns on me that cooperation in lowering 
the accident rate is a more rewarding experience than risking 
my neck and other people’s necks. 


Liberty and Restraint—A Moving Boundary 


All efforts to define “rights” in uniform or absolute terms 
are doomed to failure. Our experience with the Bill of Rights 
should have made this abundantly clear. The prescribed defini- 
tion is subject to all manner of limitation, and the limits vary 
with the social situation, domestic and global. For liberty is a 

“function” of security. As security is threatened, liberty is in- 
evitably curtailed. The great danger here is that our present — 
sense of insecurity may be used as an occasion to sabotage civil 
liberties to a degree that will in the long run do much more 
harm than the threat from other sources. It is of the utmost 
importance, however, to recognize that good citizenship yields 
readily the right of independent action when the community 
or the state is in danger. It is of the essence of our argument 
that such a yielding of personal liberty is not a curtailment of 
freedom; rather it is the way a free spirit addresses itself to a 
common need, 

The late world war furnished many illustrations of the in- 
crease in moral freedom made possible by a curtailment of 
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_ free” action. The huddling together of many families in a 


single apartment for minimum risk during a London air raid 
in the dead of night inflicted indignities and hardships that could 


hot be tolerated under normal conditions, but they resulted in 


expanded social awareness, broader understanding and sympathy, 


and a wider common will, which belong to the furnishing of a. 


free spirit. Moral freedom—the capacity to act on a higher 
plane—increased as individual liberty was curtailed. 
The variable factor, security—national and local—does not 


result solely, or perhaps chiefly, from the absence of threats of 


violence from without or of subversion from within. For in large 
part, security is a matter of stability in the social and economic 
Structure of the nation. The great innovation of social security 
in the technical sense of provision for old age and dependency 
was a sharp departure from the American tradition of self-help 
and voluntary mutual assistance; yet it soon established itself 
as politically not debatable. This came about because the stability 
of the social order demanded it. A more startling departure from 


_ the American individualistic tradition is the policy of price sup- 


port and quota regulations for agriculture. Both of the major 
political parties have come to see that government must guar- 
antee a measure of social stability if cultural and political in- 
tegrity is to be maintained. This is a phase of the problem of 
order, standing over against liberty, to which we referred earlier. 


The Shifting Scene 
A great change came over the mood of the American people 


_ between 1776 and the mid-twentieth century. Frankly, we have 


been moving for a long period in the direction of what is called 
the “welfare state.” A later issue of this magazine will docu- 
ment this trend. The tendency is clearly discernible without 
reference to party. A well-known Jeffersonian Democrat re- 
marked long before the New Deal was heard of that everybody 
had “gone socialist” and that our tradition was being shattered. 
At present the dominant political leadership in America is 


sharply challenging this long-term trend. The challenge must 
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be taken with the utmost seriousness, but there: is a certain — 


inexorableness about events that we must not overlook. 

A nation which has achieved political independence but has 
begun to experience the growing pains caused by differential 
rates of development in the various segments of the culture, the 
draining off of natural resources, the “cultural lag” due to tardy 


assimilation of precedent-shattering inventions, great concentra- 


tions of wealth and power, new aspirations kindled by popular 
education—when all this happens attention and concern are 
inevitably shifted to the creation of conditions of social and 
economic stability. People begin to feel, regardless of party, that 
society itself must determine certain minimum levels of life—a 
floor above which the business of the nation is to be carried on. 
Broadly speaking, it appears that this is what has been happen- 
ing in this country and that the electorate as a whole is in no 
mood to change it. 

That the resulting situation contains hazards it would be 
foolish to deny. In the view presented here, however, the hazard 
is not primarily one of an arbitrary seizure of power by a clique 
or class. Rather, the danger is that popular clamor for a central 
government strong enough to maintain ordered and stable 
human relationships in which a sense of security may be pre- 
served may result in the bartering away of civil liberty. It is 
ironical in the extreme that at this moment the reckless and 
irresponsible use of political power which has shocked the 
soberer minds in America and caused consternation abroad 
comes largely not from political dissidents, but from within the 
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ranks of the party in power, which seems to have inadequate 


facilities for applying the needed corrective discipline. 
Certainly, the present situation is anomalous. For at a time 
when the official pendulum, so to speak, is swinging in the 
direction of individual liberty, initiative and responsibility, a 
sort of dictatorship by coterie is establishing itself in the form 


of investigating committees with the avowed purpose of de- — 
fending the nation from what is assumed to be too much indi- 


vidual liberty—of speech and press. Granting that liberties 
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inevitably will be curtailed in time of social crisis, we cannot 
be complacent over ruthless intimidation that gives every indi- 
cation of serving private ends. When crisis impends, freedom 
must indeed be advanced at great cost in terms of individual 
liberties. But freedom is never furthered through the arbitrary 
cancelling of recognized liberties, however plausible the excuses 
given, because of fear, partisanship or political ambition. 


Some Troublesome Questions 


But to stress evils that have been obvious is not sufficient to 
point a remedy. We face a problem today, nationally and 
globally, of finding a more adequate framework for our thinking 
about individual liberty in relation to social and moral freedom. 
Julian Huxley, in the Unesco publication cited earlier, says 
some rather startling things about the pressure for conformity 
in the interest of social stability. “Even Martin Luther,” he re- 
marks, “with his revolutionary affirmation of the freedom of 
individual belief, wrote that ‘wherever possible, opposing doc- 
trines should not be tolerated under one government,’ and this 
‘was emphasized by the bitterness between the various Protes- 
tant sects that rapidly sprouted in the rich soil of the new free- 
dom.” Then Huxley goes on to point out that “there is today 
in many quarters a feeling that some broad general framework 
of ideas is desirable and perhaps necessary as an organ of a 
modern society, and that, while the fullest freedom of opinion 
and belief should be allowed and encouraged within this, it 
might be necessary to restrict freedom within the limits of the 
framework, and to prohibit ideas which threaten its fabric or 
even stray beyond its boundaries. The feeling is generally an 
uneasy one, for it is hard to see how it can be reconciled with 
the feeling for toleration and the belief in human rights, or 
with the necessity for change in outlook and social structure.” 

Is there a principle to guide us in this matter? Years ago, the 
American Civil Liberties Union, after much soul-searching, 
came to the conclusion that persons who gave allegiance to 
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communism were zpso facto disqualified to serve on its executive 
board. The Union was careful to avoid the position that one 
who negated the liberties of others thereby /ost his own. He 
does not forfeit his rights as a citizen, no matter what sinister 
heresy he may hold. However, his communist philosophy is 
antithetic to that of Western democracy and hence he is in- 
capacitated for participating in the administration of an organi- 
zation dedicated to the service of the Western ideal. 
This seems to be a workable principle, in so far as it is possible 
to establish the position of the person in question. Sometimes 
it is necessary to infer this from the person’s acts, since words 
cannot always be taken at face value. Even so, it bears explicitly 
on the policy of voluntary organizations, and our main concern 
is with public policy. 
Here we have another anomalous situation. Because ours is. 
a democratic system of elections a person of notoriously anti-_ 
democratic views—communist, fascist, or just old-style Bourbon - 
—can be elected to Congress and returned again and again, to 
carry on perhaps a crusade against alleged enemies of our way > 
of life. We prefer to pay this price rather than to restrict the 
popular franchise. And we are therein guided by what is, no | 
doubt, a sound political instinct. Yet it is a question eo 
| 
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the continued effort to persuade or to shame people into going 
to the polls does not result in many votes that were better not 
cast, and would not be cast if people were allowed to be guided 
by a sense of their own political ignorance and ineptitude. All 
too little attention has been given to the effect of pressure to 
vote—just to vote. What gain results in terms of democracy 
from voting when people are cajoled or shamed into it? And 
to how great an extent may the political liberty represented by 
the franchise be corrupted by designing politicians who capi- 
talize the alleged “duty to vote”? One may well wonder what 
would happen in some election districts if the good citizenship 
campaigns took this line: “Don’t vote-—unless you have in- 
formed yourself about the issues and the candidates.” 

These are only suggestions and queries. One would be rash | 
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to make dogmatic pronouncements where so much is at stake. 
But such questions as are raised above—upon which next 
-Mmonth’s issue of this magazine will throw new light—cannot be 
indefinitely put aside. A celebrated social scientist of a generation 
_ago, pondering the limitations of democratic government, found 
satisfaction in the conclusion that while the common man cer- 
tainly could not know enough about many vital issues to pass 
on them, he was quite competent to select others who cowld. 
On the record, that generalization is a bit difficult to defend. 
Lest someone call this anti-democratic talk, let it be granted 
that no substitute for democracy is ethically acceptable. The late 
Harold Laski said that the democratic system was so vulnerable 
that he believed he could rebut any defense of it in ten minutes. 
Then, he added, “I know no other system that will last five.” 
It all comes to this: If democratic government is to last we 
must cease accepting it as a boon and take it as a stiff assign- 
ment. For the danger is as great today as in Plato’s time that 
men will become victims of their own undisciplined liberty. 
We shall try to round out this discussion by reference to 
patticular problems that confront us in the United States. 


Speech, Press, and Assembly 

It was in relation to “freedom of speech” that John Stuart 
Mill laid down the broad social principle which we noted earlier 
in this discussion. Generically, speech, press, and assembly are 
of course one in that they present three aspects of the liberty of 
utterance. It has been said that the basic ingredient of democracy 
is unimpeded discussion. Crucial issues in our inquiry ate how 
to maintain this essential liberty consistently with public safety 
and well-being and how to make necessary limitations upon it 
a part of the discipline of democracy. By focusing attention on 
one of the hottest spots in this area, “freedom of the press,” we 
can point up the main thesis of our entire discussion. 

In an informing book, entitled Public. Opinion in Soviet 
Russia, the author, Professor Alex Inkeles of Harvard, makes 
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some observations that are as impressive as they are unusual. 
It would go without saying that the Soviet conception of free- 
dom of the press is a travesty on liberty, as we in the West 
understand it. But this fact should not obscure what Professor 
Inkeles calls the “bipolar” character of the concept of press 
freedom: it involves both freedom and responsibility—or, as 
we should say in the context of the present discussion, both 
liberty and responsibility. He points out that “when press free- 
dom is seen as a bipolar concept, it is the pole of responsibility 
that comes first in Soviet thought, and that exercising the right 
or the freedom is subordinate to the goals such exercise ad- 
vances.” Continuing, Professor Inkeles says: 


Hence, it is declared to be the responsibility of the press in the 

Soviet Union to see that elections are a success for the party, that 

the labor productivity of the people is high, and so on. If in 

serving these ends the press also provides an opportuniey for 
people to enjoy freedom of the press, well and good; but this 
consideration of freedom is secondary in the Soviet Union to the 

responsibilities of the press, and may be and is sacrificed if need 
be. In the United States, the emphasis is placed on freedom rather 
than responsibility. Freedom of expression is the absolute value, | 
at least for those who have the means to express themselves; 
if in so doing they advance the common weal or otherwise act_ 
to advance certain social goals and fulfil responsibilities to th 

society, that, too, is well and good. But this consideration of the 
common good is secondary to the freedom of expression and may, 
if need be, be sacrificed to that freedom. (Page 138) 


Now, to suggest that the kind of “responsibility” implicit 
in Soviet citizenship can be a discipline of inner freedom is on 
its face preposterous enough. But the fact remains that while 
the regimentation of Soviet life sadly needs the corrective our 
Western concept of individual liberty can furnish, the latter is 
itself in need of modification in the general direction of social 
responsibility that comes by way of acceptance of social dis- 
cipline. Freedom in the moral and spiritual sense can be as 
surely violated by the aggressive assertion of individual “rights” 
as it can be strangled by the hands of a police state. : 
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_ It is only when a liberty is exercised thus responsibly that it 
is an authentic expression of a valid democracy. To say, how- 
ever, as is often said, that we need less talk about “rights” and 
more about duties is to speak only part of the truth. Much de- 
pends on who is doing the talking. In general, it would be 
immeasurably better if people talked more about other people’s 
liberties and less about their own, and likewise less about other 
people’s duties and more about their own. This would carry 
them in the direction of responsible citizenship, which means. 
that one never acts in affairs of public concern merely as an 
individual seeking self-expression, but also as a citizen con- 
sciously and feelingly participating in the gains and losses of 
the community. No other goal of citizenship education is quite 
so important as this merging of the individual concern with 
what the whole community has at stake. This is no mere tech- 
nique; it is a radical transformation. It means a “new creation.” 

The late Josiah Strong was once addressing a group of minis- 
ters on the gospel message of social regeneration and evoked 
a rather scornful comment from one of his hearers, who asked 
if Dr. Strong did not realize that what he had said called for a 
reconstruction of human nature. “Yes,” Strong shouted, “and 
that is why Jesus said, “You must be born again.’ ” 


“Clear and Present Danger”’ 


One of the most noteworthy attempts to define the boundary 
between the kind of individual liberty that contributes to the 
common good and the kind that does not was made by the late 
Justice Holmes of the United States Supreme Court. In the 
famous Schenck case he declared that freedom of speech termi- 
nates when “a clear and present danger” exists that “substantive 
evils” will result from its exercise which “Congress has a right 
to prevent.” In the comparatively recent case of the eleven com- 
munists tried for conspiracy the late Chief Justice Vinson, speak- 
ing for the court, reaffirmed that doctrine with a slight embel- 
lishment borrowed from Judge Learned Hand: “In each case 
(courts) must ask whether the gravity of the ‘evil,’ discounted 
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by its improbability, justifies such invasion of free speech as is 
necessary to avoid the danger.” : 

In the view here taken it would be a serious distortion of the 
principle involved to say that this rule defines the boundary 
between the “rights” of persons and those of the state. Rather 
it indicates the point at which unrestrained action on the par 
of an individual ceases to be a public good and therefore ceases 
to be an expression of moral freedom. That is the point wher 
freedom as disciplined liberty begins. Perhaps moral educatio 
could not be better defined than by saying that it is educatio 
for freedom in this sense. 


re 


Academic Freedom 


an institution. There is a curious aberration here. In a recent TV 
program Archibald MacLeish was asked by an interviewer abou 
the rights inherent in the book publishing business. He could 
not think of any. Well then, who did have any rights in th 
matter? “The reader, the reader!” he replied. Even so. And th 
so-called right of a professor or a school teacher to teach is but 
the reverse side of the right of the learner to learn. And this, 
in turn, is translatable into social terms: the moral obligation 
to be intelligent. | 

Freedom of teaching or of research, as a particular claim upon 
an institution, leads to another musconception: namely, that no 
consideration is relevant to it except competence in one’s field. 
A celebrated case arose a few years ago in which a noted scholar, 
known to hold and to have publicized some unconventional 
moral views, was prevented from taking an academic position 
on the ground that he was morally unacceptable. His profes- 
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academicians are now taking on the “right” of a communist to 
teach in a public institution. Would he be acceptable as long as 
-he confined himself to mathematics or astronomy? 

It seems obvious that the theory of academic freedom which 
makes everything outside one’s specialty irrelevant is superficial 
and unrealistic. This is not to say that the professor in the case 
referred to should not have been installed. Rather, the issue 
‘should have been determined on the basis of an appraisal of the 
professor’s total impact on the academic community. Certainly 
that is the ground on which communists are excluded. The last 
thing a person who understands modern educational theory 
should contend is that any aspect of a teacher’s personality, of 
his mentality, or of his life is irrelevant to his acceptability as 
a teacher. 


The Escape Clause 


The controversy over governmental and academic policies in 
dealing with alleged communists and fellow travelers has been 
sharpened by appeal to the Fifth Amendment on the part of 
persons under congressional investigation. A wholly contra- 
dictory situation has arisen, since the formula, “I decline to 
answer on the ground that it would tend to incriminate me,” 
now has an effect precisely contrary to what was intended— 
i.e., to protect a person ftom incriminating himself. To invoke 
the protection is, in effect, to confirm suspicion. The matter is 
too serious for either sentimental defense of accused persons or 
vociferous denunciation of them. But it should be possible to 
cut our way through this tangle. Let us try out some propositions. 

(1) The Fifth Amendment should continue to be respected 
without regard to the merits of the person concerned. A basic 
‘constitutional principle is too important to be rationalized out 
of existence. All too easily moral principles are worn away by 
attrition. The Fifth Amendment rests on the principle that guilt 
must be established by objective testimony, and this is surely 
a foundation stone of liberty. : 

(2) The unfavorable implication of a refusal to reply to a 
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question concerning one’s affiliations is inescapable. A person 
cannot truly say that a direct reply would “tend to incriminate” 
him without implying at least a partial admission. 

(3) It follows that a person who refuses to reply on con- 
scientious grounds—as a protest against what he considers a 
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violation of “due process’”—should state the ground of his re- 


fusal frankly, and not invite a false inference by appeal to the 
Fifth Amendment. 

(4) The entire procedure of congressional investigation in 
cases where an accused person has as much at stake morally as 
he would have in a judicial proceeding should be surrounded by 
equivalent safeguards. 


(5) The inferences to be drawn from adverse findings in 


terms of guilt by association should depend on factors of date, 
duration, and all the circumstances that throw light on intention 
and on the nature and degree of commitment. To reject the 
concept of guilt by association is ridiculous, since what com- 
panions one keeps has been immemorially a prima facie index 
to his character. The crucial question concerns the nature and 
circumstances of the association. 

These questions concern elemental liberty from the viewpoint 
of the individuals involved. They also concern inner moral 


freedom—the capacity to render justice—on the part of society 
as a whole. 


Economic Freedom 


It was pointed out earlier that the tradition of laissez faire 
is the essence of political and economic individualism, That 
tradition is, of course, no longer intact. Our economic system 
is by common consent subject to many restraints and controls 
even in peacetime. But to many people, some of them business- 


men, it appears that every departure from what they conceive — 


to be an ideal state of “free enterprise” is an unavoidable con- 
cession—necessary, but regrettable. In the light of our present 
thesis this is to repeat a historical error: namely, the assumption 
that liberty of independent individual action will result in the 
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most desirable social order. Liberty, by itself, produces not order, 
but disorder. Order can result only from that discipline of liberty 
_ through which we attain moral freedom. 

Free enterprise today is not defined by a minimum of pre- 
scribed social obligations; rather, it is private enterprise that has 
wholeheartedly adjusted itself to the limitations that an in- 
creasingly complex society imposes. This does not mean what 

some legislative group or some one political party may propose, 
but what through legislation, judicial review, and cumulative 
public opinion comes to be established social policy. 

For example, a church publication stated a few years ago that 

American business had accepted labor unions and collective 
bargaining. One of the wisest and most intelligent businessmen 
we know commented adversely on the statement. Businessmen, 
he said, had not really “accepted” unionism; they were merely 
putting up with it. On the view we have presented, to the extent 
that he was correct, businessmen are still clinging to lost /éberties 
and refusing the freedom that only a rational and wholehearted 
adjustment to social realities can bring. By and large, for cor- 
porate groups as well as for individuals, moral freedom is en- 
hanced as the will to wholly unilateral action is abandoned. 

The same generalization applies of course, to labor. We are 
witnessing now bitter struggles occasioned by irresponsible 
union leadership here and there which has rejected the disci- 
pline of power, turning liberty into license, and has made the 

principle of “free labor” a mockery. 

_ Again—have we said it too often, or can it be said too often? 
—liberty that is undisciplined is the corruption of freedom. It is 
high time that we learned that the demand to be let alone is 
not an aspiration to be free. 


Freedom in Education 

Quite apart from the issue of academic freedom—often called 
freedom of teaching—is the question of freedom in the educa- 
tive process. In this area stress on individual liberty has been 
conspicuous for the past thirty years or more. What may be 
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called the modern movement in education took its cue from 
the discovery of the wide range of individual differences among 
children within the limits of what is commonly called normality. 
The realization burst rather suddenly on educators that tradi- 
tional school discipline, and even the curriculum itself, put a 
premium on conformity at the expense of naturalness and free- 
dom of initiative and expression. It was a liberating discovery, 
and the gains are vast and permanent. 
But in order to prevent shipwreck, wiser minds in the move- 
ment had to stem the tide of the new educational “freedom” — 
at the point where unimpeded spontaneity in overt behavior — 
was mistaken for real freedom. Social responsibility has come 
into the picture as a counterpoise to individual liberty. The in-— 
dividualistic elements have become subject to a corporate cor- 
rective. Responsible freedom is coming into its own in general — 
education. : 
Perhaps the best way to put this is to say that a well conceived © 
revolt against arbitrarily imposed and repressive discipline 
tended to degenerate into a revolt against discipline itself; but _ 
that the reaction has come, and discipline is coming to be re- i | 
garded as an internal, autonomous experience in which growing 
persons adjust responsibly to the social and moral realities of — 
their environment. Education for citizenship is coming to be — 
seen as a setting of the stage for furthering this process. What 
is authentic in the old individualism remains, but the “liberty” 
enshrined in it is being transmuted into inner personal freedom, 
autonomous and responsible. 


Religious Freedom 


Broadly speaking, the religious situation presents a close 
parallel to that which we have noted in the political sphere. 
The lines are drawn between what is called religious liberty and 
religious authoritarianism. Protestant and secular writers con- | 
tend for the former with equal zeal and often in the same terms, 
though from different motives. The Roman Church is made 
the defendant, so to speak, and finds it difficult to State its case 
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convincingly within the prevalent frame of reference. It happens 
that Protestant individualism and contemporary secular hu- 
tManism, while wide apart in their deeper assumptions and 
intentions, are very closely matched with respect to their notions 
of liberty. They make a formidable combination. 

_ In the context of this discussion both Protestants and secu- 
larists are preoccupied with “liberty.” Roman Catholic apolo- 
‘gists are ineffectually trying to convince non-Catholics that their 
tejection of religious individualism, with its emphasis on private 
right, is not inconsistent with freedom, which they believe must 
be conceived in relation to authority. Their difficulty is increased 
by a restrictive policy concerning religious liberty in many parts 
of the world. 

It should be said that the above reference to Protestants, to 
be quite accurate, must be restricted to what may be called 
sectarian Protestantism—that portion of the Protestant com- 
munity which adheres to a conception of the church as a “gath- 
ering” of persons who have, so to say, individually negotiated 
their salvation and become members of the voluntary “universal 
priesthood.” Here the individual Christian is the primary con- 
sideration: the church is secondary. On the other hand, those 
communions—notably the Anglican and Lutheran—which ac- 
cord primacy to the church, making the religious community 
the prior fact, cannot construct their idea of religious freedom 
on purely libertarian lines. These generalizations should not, 
of course, obscure the fact that a variety of attitudes may exist 
in a single communion. 

It is hardly to be expected that the wide chasm now existing 
will be speedily spanned. But both organized religion and the 
secular community have much at stake in the clarification of 
‘the “religious liberty” issue. Perhaps, on the non-Catholic side, 
the main contribution to a better understanding will come from 
those who hold a sufficiently high conception of the church— 
and of the social basis of Christianity—to see that the secular 
notion of individual liberty is as inadequate in the religious as 
in the political or economic sphere. For when religion is con- 
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ceived as participation in the life of a corporate community, 
“liberty” passes over into the inner freedom that is fostered by 
a corporate discipline. Such an approach would still be attended 
by stubborn problems, but the two groups would at least have _ 
learned to speak the same language. . 


In Conclusion 


We have said that in the Christian sense of the word freedom 
is, in the final analysis, a form of obedience. A contemporary 
Jewish scholar, Dr. Ben Zion Bokser, has put it this way: “The — 
highest measure of freedom thus brings into convergence the 
human self with the will of God. ... A free man is not with-_ 
out a master.”? Professor Ashley Montagu apprehends the mat- | 
ter in its secular aspect when he says: ; 


» 


Man does not want to be independent, free, in the sense of : 
functioning independently of the interests of his fellows. This — 
kind of negative independence leads to lonesomeness, isolation, 
and fear. What man wants is that positive freedom which follows _ 
the pattern of his life as an infant within the family—dependent _ 


security, the feeling that one is a part of a group, accepted, wanted, 
loved and loving.!° 


Individual liberty is an elemental good, as John Stuart Mill 
declared in classic language, but as a mere private right it is 
without ethical content. Only when it is an instrument of fellow- 
ship does it become a boon. He who denies liberty to another 
has begun to destroy himself: but he who imagines that his own 
liberty of action makes him spiritually free is self-deceived. 
Freedom comes only with a voluntary discipline of life. No one 
is free who has not learned that love is the fulfilling of the law. 


—F. ERNEST JOHNSON 


9. Freedom and Authority in Our Time, op. cit., p. 486. 
10. On Being Human (New York: Henry Schuman, 1950), p. 80. 
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A Commentary 


_ As a layman unversed in philosophy and theology, I found it difficult 
in the earlier part of this article to see the distinction between freedom 
and liberty—the Anglo-Saxon and Latin words commonly used inter- 
changeably. Dr. Johnson, however, has tried to make clear a distinction 
important to his theme, and the reader who follows his thought carefully 
will find freedom emerging as the broader concept, liberty or liberties 
as a limited aspect of it. 

Some readers may doubt that there is a consistent “American con- 
ception of freedom” as “absence of coercion and restraint.” While 
Americans, as individuals and groups, have been noted for impatience 
of coercion and restraint, the history of the past hundred years records 
increasing resort to governmental authority by individuals or groups 
for restraint of the enterprise of others. Even our colonial forefathers 
imposed all sorts of restrictions on local and intercolonial trade. And 
it should be noted that the federal regulatory acts of the 1880’s and 
1890’s were prompted by the excesses of popular zeal (especially in 
“pioneer” states) for imposing state restrictions on some forms of 
corporate enterprise. If “absence of coercion and restraint” was the 
popular conception of freedom, the people made increasing exceptions 
with the increase of interdependence. 

Many readers, I suspect, will find the most interesting and thought- 
provoking sections of the article after they get a new start on page 13 
in the section entitled “What Then Is Freedom?”, and are then led 
on into its concrete applications with insight, wisdom, and balance. 
There will be differences of opinion at some points, of course; the 
purpose is not to reflect a consensus. 

Some laymen (including this writer) may question the “wide 
chasm” within Protestantism between “sectarian” or individualistic 
and more authoritarian groups. Whatever the conflicting conceptions 
of theologians, ate the individual religious views and points of view 
of people in Protestant pews—in the United States, at least—determined 
largely by the historical origin and current organization of the major 
denominations? To some extent, no doubt; but there has been much 
cross-fertilization, along with the tremendous impact of secular educa- 
tion. Even back in the seventeenth century was there more respect for 
individual religious freedom in Congregational Massachusetts than in 
Episcopal Virginia? And today is the “chasm” as wide between the 
major Protestant groups, in the religious views or points of view of 
the laymen, as it is between these groups and the extreme “funda- 
mentalist” groups? —CHARLES H. SEAVER 
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Some Statements on Freedom 


The following statements—some of them formal pronounce- 
ments, and others individual interpretations—bear on the fore- 


going discussion of the nature of personal freedom in relation 


to individual “rights.” 


Freedom to Read 
(By the American Library Association, June, 1953) 


The freedom to read is essential to our democracy. It is under 
attack. Private groups and public authorities in various parts of 
the country are working to remove books from sale, to censor 
textbooks, to label “controversial” books, to distribute lists of 
“objectionable” books or authors, and to purge libraries. 

These actions apparently rise from a view that our national 


tradition of free expression is no longer valid; that censorship — 


and suppression are needed to avoid the subversion of politics 
and the corruption of morals. We, as citizens devoted to the use 
of books and as librarians and publishers responsible for dis- 


seminating them, wish to assert the public interest in the preser- 


vation of the freedom to read. 

We are deeply concerned about these attempts at suppression. 
Most such attempts rest on a denial of the fundamental premise 
of democracy: that the ordinary citizen, by exercising his critical 
judgment, will accept the good and reject the bad. The censors, 
public and private, assume that they should determine what is 
good and what is bad for their fellow citizens. 

We trust Americans to recognize propaganda, and to reject 
obscenity. We do not believe they need the help of censors to 
assist them in this task. We do not believe they are prepared 
to sacrifice their heritage of a free press in order to be “protected” 


against what others think may be bad for them. We believe they 


still favor free enterprise in ideas and expression. 

We are aware, of course, that books are not alone in being 
subjected to efforts at suppression. We are aware that these 
efforts are related to a larger pattern of pressures being brought 
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against education, the press, films, radic, and television. The 


_ problem is not only one of actual censorship. The shadow of 


fear cast by these pressures leads, we suspect, to an even larger 
voluntary curtailment of expression by those who seek to avoid 
controversy. 


Such pressure toward conformity is perhaps natural to a 
time of uneasy change and pervading fear. Especially when so 
many of our apprehensions are directed against an ideology, the 
expression of a dissident idea becomes a thing feared in itself, 
and we tend to move against it as against a hostile deed, with 
suppression. 


And yet suppression is never more dangerous than in such a 
time of social tension. Freedom has given the United States the 
elasticity to endure strain. Freedom keeps open the path of 
novel and creative solutions, and enables change to come by 
choice. Every silencing of a heresy, every enforcement of an 
orthodoxy, diminishes the toughness and resilience of our society 
and leaves it the less able to deal with stress. 


Now as always in our history, books are among our greatest 
instruments of freedom. They are almost the only means for 
making generally available ideas or manners of expression that 
can initially command only a small audience. They are the 
natural medium for the new idea and the untried voice, from 
which come the original contributions to social growth. They 
are essential to the extended discussion which serious thought 

“requites, and to the accumulation of knowledge and ideas into 
organized collections. 

We believe that free communication is essential to the 
preservation of a free society and a creative culture. We believe 
that these pressures toward conformity present the danger of 
limiting the range and variety of inquiry and expression on 
which our democracy and our culture depend. We believe that 
every American community must jealously guard the freedom 
to publish and to circulate, in order to preserve its own freedom 


to read. 


We believe that publishers and librarians have a profound 
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responsibility to give validity to that freedom to read by making © 


it possible for the reader to choose freely from a variety of 
offerings. 


The freedom to read is guaranteed by the Constitution. Those — 
with faith in free men will stand firm on these constitutional — 


guarantees of essential rights and will exercise the responsibili- 
ties that accompany these rights. 


For Maintenance of American Freedom 


(By the General Board of the National Council of Churches, 
March, 1953) 


As Christian Americans we are dedicated to maintaining the 


freedom of all Americans and American institutions. No body | 


of citizens is more alert to the threat of Communist thought 
and conspiracy both to the Christian faith and to freedom than 
the Christian Churches. 


Free ministers in free pulpits, preaching to free people the 
liberating truth of Christ, are a chief bulwark of American 
freedom and the best guarantee of its future. This freedom must 
be maintained. Certain methods, however, of Congressional 
committees investigating Communist activities in educational in- 
stitutions endanger the very freedom which we seek to preserve. 


Congress has the right and duty to make such investigations © 


as may be necessary to secure the information upon which sound 
legislation may be based. Conspirators in any area of life who 
seek the violent overthrow of the Government of the United 
States should be discovered, tried in American tribunals, and, 
where found guilty, punished. 


No witness at any investigation should be denied fair and 
dignified treatment. Having sworn to tell the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth, he should be permitted the 
right of an uninterrupted initial statement of reasonable length, 
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Since unlimited right of cross-examination by all members of 
the investigating committee is allowed. 

No committee should circulate on its letterhead, over the 
‘signature of its members or employees, unsupported charges 
against individuals or organizations which it has made no effort 
to investigate or substantiate. 


The proper and essential function of Congressional investi- 
gations must be preserved. It must be jealously guarded against 
abuse through methods that are now bringing it into disrepute. 


At this moment, when national unity based upon mutual 
confidence is of paramount importance to our security, men in 
responsible positions must not, through unsubstantiated charges 
and blanket indictments, destroy confidence in our American 
schools, colleges and universities. To do this would be to play 
into the hands of the Communists. 

There should be no encroachment upon the sound American 
pattern of local control of schools. National regimentation, 
whether of business, of labor, of religion, or of education, is 
abhorrent to Americans. No regimentation is more dangerous 
than that of the mind... 

The control of our educational institutions, in keeping with 
the American voluntary principle as opposed to statism, is not 
a function of Congressional committees, but is properly vested 
in boards of trustees and of education selected for that purpose. 
These boards must exercise the responsibility of dealing with the 
occasional subversive within their institutions. 

Because of these and allied concerns, we authorize and re- 
quest the president of this Council to appoint a “Committee on 
the Maintenance of American Freedom,” with instructions to 
watch developments which threaten the freedom of any of our 
people or their institutions, whether through denying the basic 
tight of freedom of thought, through Communist infiltration, 
or wrong methods of meeting that infiltration. The committee 
is requested to make such recommendations to the General 
Board from time to time as the committee may deem appropriate. 
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Freedom as a Spiritual Goal 
(John Macmurray, Conditions of Freedom, pp. 4-5) 


. . . We flatter ourselves too much when we imagine that 
we love freedom and strive whole-heartedly towards freedom. 
On the contrary; there are few things that we fear so much. 
No doubt we find the zdea of freedom most attractive; but the 
reality is another matter. For to act freely is to take a decision 
and accept the consequences. The free man is the man who takes 
responsibility for his own life before God and his fellows. Is it. 
any wonder that when we are faced with the challenge of free- 
dom, our fear is usually more than a match for its attractiveness; 
and that we seek, for the most part, to escape the demand that 
it makes upon us? This, at least, is my experience; and that our 
capacity to deceive ourselves in this matter is of extreme subtlety. 

I see history, in its concrete reality, not as Man’s struggle to win 

his freedom in a world that frustrates his efforts; but as a record 
of the twists and evasions by which men seek to escape from 
freedom in a world which thrusts it remorselessly upon them. 
The determination which oppresses us is not the opposite of — 
freedom; for what is determined is that Man shall be free. : 
Here then is the paradox of freedom. We are free to choose 
between freedom and security. This choice is not voluntary nor 
is it once for all. It is compulsory, and it is perpetually recurrent. 
It is a real choice: for we can make either freedom or security 
our goal. Yet there is an element of illusion about it, too. For 
the demand for security is the reflection of our fear; while free- 
dom is the expression of our own reality. If we use our freedom 
to escape from freedom we frustrate ourselves: if we persist — 
in this choice we destroy ourselves. If we aim at security we aim 
at the impossible, and succeed only in multiplying the occasions : 
of fear, and magnifying our need for security. There is no se-_ 
curity ‘for us except in choosing freedom. For our insecurity is 
our fear, and to choose freedom is to triumph over fear. 
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plex processes of human history freedom is not absolute, but 
. telative. It is not something that we possess, but something we 
may choose; not something we inherit but something we may 
strive towards if we have the courage. It has to be earned and 
paid for, and often the price is high. We can have mote or less 
of it; yet it is never a secure possession; it is easily lost; and if 
_we think to rest in the freedom we have achieved, then it begins 
to diminish, for it is an expendible asset. Only in the struggle 
to increase it can we hope to maintain the freedom we have 
already achieved. 
—wUsed by courtesy of The Ryerson Press, Toronto 


Authority and Freedom in the Russian Orthodox Church 


(Professor Ernest J. Simmons in the volume, Freedom and 
Authority in Our Time, page 149) 


The will-less submission of the individual to the community 
seems to have been born out of the conviction of the Russian 
Orthodox faith, the religion of the great masses of the people 
for centuries, that truth resides in the brethren as a whole con- 
gregation. That is, the spirit does not express itself even in the 
agreement of the majority, but only in the agreement of all, 
and that the most the individual can do is to interpret the spirit 
in humility and to submit. This conception is reflected in the 
unanimity practice of Soviet democracy, in the self-effacement 
of the individual in the participation of the whole under the 
direction of the Communist Party. Another aspect of it is the 
Dostoyevskian idea that one suffers for the sins of all and all 
for the sins of one. 


In short, the sense of the community in Russia has always 
been more significant than individual rights. In both the old 
and new Russia it has been traditional to exalt the place of the 
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community in social and political life alike, and to stress the 
collective character of rights and obligations. And neither the - 
old nor new Russia, unlike the West in its democratic think- 
ing, has ever accepted the position of the individual as the 
supreme arbiter of life, or the individual conscience as the ulti- 
mate moral censor. Nor have the Soviet rulers, any more than 
the tsars, been able, as governments in the West have, to work 
out an acceptable compromise between freedom and authority, 
for freedom there has always tended to degenerate into anarchy 
and authority into despotism, with the result that rulers evince 
a general disrespect for law and citizens a tendency to evade it. 


Democracy Involves Discipline 


(President Benjamin F. Wright of Smith College in the 
Saturday Review, July 11, 1953) 


. 


It is not sufficient to challenge the competence of the com- 
mittees, or even their procedures. These committees have not 
always deserved respect and have often merited contempt, but 
they were established by overwhelming majorities of Congress” 
and have strong support in public opinion. It is an essential 
precept of popular government that the citizen must cooperate | 
with its agencies even though he disapproves of their objectives, 
criticizes them, and seeks to bring about a change. Democratic | 
governments cannot long endure if each citizen may decide for 
himself when he will submit and when he will refuse. The 
philosophic anarchism of Thoreau occasionally appeals to those | 
romantics who do not consider that its application would have 
made the kind of organized society in which Thoreau lived and 
enjoyed his particular brand of individualism quite impossible. 
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